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-General Works
The first sustained attempt to survey in a comprehensive fashion the entire history of American intellectual life was Vernon Louis Harrington's Main Currents in American Thought: An Interpretation of American Liter" ature from the Beginnings to 1920 (2 vols., Harcourt, Brace & World, 1927, and a third, uncompleted volume published in 1930; the first two volumes are available in an inexpensive paper edition, Harvest Book, Harcourt, Brace & World, 1954). Charles and Mary Beard prepared The American Spirit: A Study of the Idea of Civilization in the United States (Macmillan, 1942), as a part of their Rise of American Civilization (Macmillan, 1942). This work is so distinctive in character, however, that it stands independently of the other volumes as an intellectual history in its own right. Morris R. Cohen's American Thought: A Critical Sketch (Free Press, 1954), edited by Felix Cohen, is on the whole compact and incisive, especially on philosophy and scientific thought. Ralph H. Gabriel, The Course of American Democratic Thought (2nd ed., Rorsld, 1956), is a keen and stimulating survey, beginning with the early nineteenth century and stressing the cen-trality of democratic ideas. Sto**r Persons' American Minds: A History of Ideas (Holt, 1958), discusses An.erican thought as manifested in five "social minds." Harvey Wish's Society an'l Thought in America (2 vols., 2nd ed., Longmans (David McKay Co.), 1952) is characterized by broad coverage and a great volume of descriptive tLtail. Several essays by different scholars comprise Paths of American Thought, edited by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. and Morton White (Houghton, Mifflin, 1963).
A number of studies, most of them completed in recent years, suggest interpretations of the general course of intellectual history in America by examining the role of a particular idea or cluster of ideas. A pioneer effort was Albert K. Weinberg's Manifest Destiny (Johns Hopkins, 1935); and a later work, Frederick Merk's Manifest Destiny and Mission in American History (Knopf, 1963). World War II helped stimulate attempts to discover the essence of American faith and belief. A notable product of this effort was Ralph Barton Perry's Puritanism and Democracy (Vanguard, 1944), which traces the career of these ideas in the American past. In Virgin Land: The American West as Symbol and Myth (Harvard, 1950), a work that has stimulated many scholars in the past decade, Henry Nash Smith discussed the profound influence that concepts of the West have exerted over Americans. In a brief essay which shares some of the characteristics of Smith's Virgin Land, Reinhold Niebuhr has stressed the extent to which ""innocence," derived from Puritanism and the Enlightenment, has con-